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‘If Absolute Wage Freezing and Labor Conscrip- 
tion Takes Place in This Country Then Unions 
Will Be Reduced to the Job of Eliminating 
Grievances Arising out of Individual Pay In- 
equalities, Unsuitable Working Conditions and 
Improper Placement of Workers (for the Dura- 
tion). 


Unions and 
(Gsrievances 


By SoLoMon BARKIN 


Textile Workers Union of America, 
New York, N. Y. 


T 1s redundant to speak about grievances under a system of collective bargaining. 
The union itself is an outgrowth of labor's dissatisfaction. The union is labor’s 
grievance machine. People conceive of unions primarily as agencies of protest, 

as vehicles for correcting and improving working conditions. A union’s more 
positive function, that of participating with management in the production process 
is as yet recognized only by a limited number of companies. As spokesman of the 
aggrieved worker, the union has played and will continue to play its historic and 
primary role. 


The Worker as a Person 


HE union’s primary role has been to present humaa reactions not only to the im- 
Rae job and job conditions, but also to the fate to which the worker’s income 
destines him. The worker as a person rather than as a mere hand in production has 
human demands. These managements have forgotten, overlooked or neglected. 
The people’s demands are the ones on which the union focuses its interest. 

Unfortunately, the human equation presented by the worker has been subordi- 
nated by industry in its overwhelming absorption with production and its consider- 
ations for costs. Management has mistakenly sought to reduce the entire problem 
of labor management to mechanistic calculations, and has assigned engineers to 
deal with these problems. Only recently has industry formally offered public and 
official recognition of the human factor and its direct effects on production. Even 
now there is an insufficient comprehension of these problems. There is sadly lack- 
ing both in industry and government an adequate knowledge of a wholehearted 
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desire to apply the essential principles and conditions prerequisite to coordinating 
the worker as a human and social being with the mechanical processes of production. 
Only elementary advances have been made in considering the worker in the selection 
of plant sites, construction of plants and organization of work and jobs. Only a 
few significant provisions are now available for wholesome personal development 
within the factory and adequate communal environment. These failings create 
constant sources of discontent. a 

When the true nature of labor relations is perceived by management, it will 
increasingly shift these responsibilities from engineers trained in the physical sci- 
ences, disposed to fixed rules, to persons trained in the problems of human behavior. 
The change in the types of persons chosen as administrators of personnel relations 
will be an intelligent recognition of this concept, and will represent an attempt to 
handle it in adequate fashion. 


Sources of Discontent 


RIEVANCES arise among discontented and maladjusted people. The causes and 
G types vary. Basically, the drive for economic advancement, economic security 
and status are the fundamental sources of dissatisfaction in industry. They have 
led to union organization. They have impelled workers to the many sacrifices made 
to establish unions. : | 

Mere organization does not dissipate these demands. Indeed it serves to broaden 
the workers’ vision and make his economic demands more persistent. The worker 
as an individual without a union might be satisfied temporarily with a more friendly 
foreman; as an organized worker his standards and demands are intensified not only 
through association with other workers but also through his increased economic 
knowledge. A union leads the worker to accept the democratic process in achieving 
his goals, and teaches him the value of progressive advance. It also familiarizes 
the worker with broader economic and social aims, thereby making possible higher 
goals. | 

The union tends to deal primarily with group desires and aspirations. It also 
recognizes many special individual and personal maladjustments and problems. It 
knows that however individual they may be, they stem in large part from, and are 
aggravated by, the worker's unsatisfactory economic position and from his lack of 
status both in the factory and in the community. These must be basically advanced 
to deal satisfactorily with individual nuances and peculiarities. The union's direct 
contact with the individual worker permits it directly, or through its subordinate 
agencies, to help him in his personal problems and adjustments, whether they origi- 
nate in or out of the plant, or whether the causes be completely personal or social. 
But the primary emphasis and attention is upon those causes of discontent which 
affect the group as a whole. 
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Effects of Discontent 


URRENT production problems highlight discontent and dissatisfaction. In 

labor-surplus markets employers, particularly in unorganized industries, re- 
mained indifferent to these issues except as labor has forced attention through organ- 
ization. Strikes occurred but employers generally held the upper hand because 
there were more workers than there were jobs. The present situation is different. 
Discontent can express itself in many new ways. Labor turnover, absenteeism, low 
output, and grievances are manifestations of the same types of dissatisfaction. The 
actual form which the discontent assumes depends in large measure upon the oppor- 
tunities for expression and the efforts made to correct the source of the grievance. 

Union plants with functioning steward systems, will tend to channel these 
dissatisfactions into the grievance machinery insofar as they affect the plant, and 
to community agencies if these dissatisfactions originate with community failings. 
Workers will articulate their dissatisfactions through these complaints. The union 
will make a definite attempt to have them resolved. The cause of the dissatisfaction 
may in this manner be corrected and the dissatisfaction eliminated. 


Complaints to the Surface 


y ge union brings these complaints and questions to the surface, thereby minimiz- 


ing the possibility that the discontent will assume other forms. Management 
is increasingly recognizing that the more complaints that pass through the grievance 
machinery or through the union, the better able is it to remove the causes for rest- 
lessness among the workers, and thereby solve managerial and personnel problems. 
A union which does not bring these complaints to the surface is failing its member- | 
ship and performing a disservice to the management and to the community itself. 

The union helps to make people talk. And the very act of expostulation of a 
grievance frequently is capable of removing it. The issue may resolve itself through 
complete analysis. On the other hand, frustration created by silence fréquently 
results in irresponsible and explosive behavior. We know that employees who 
have not been in the habit of filing complaints and seeking redress in an orderly man- 
ner through the grievance machinery are most prone to be absent, to leave the shop 
and to fail to cooperate. An operating grievance organization within a plant is 
indispensable to the successful handling of current personnel problems. 

In the textile industry, the long history of repression, and employers’ unwilling- 
ness to deal with their workers as humans, has embittered this population. Not 
yet have they gained freedom of speech and of complaint. Their dissatisfaction has 
therefore been expressed more eruptively than among other groups where protest 
and complaint has been more freely practiced. These workers currently seek refuge 
from bad conditions in the current market in job changes rather than through this 
grievance machinery. 
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UNIONS AND GRIEVANCES 
Labor Turnover 


| turnover is an indictment of working conditions and labor policy and not 
especially a stigma to be attached to workers. Turnover is a symptom of bad 
conditions; absenteeism is a signal of unsolved problems. Both can be met by 
getting at the roots of the dissatisfaction. Slogans cannot solve the problem. The 
causes for the discontent must be ascertained through grievance machinery. They 
must be dealt with directly and effectively. - | 

A stable working population can be maintained only through a continuously 
Operating grievance organization within a plant. If a worker feels free to file his 
complaints, and has the assurance that they will be competently handled and ad- 
justed, he will learn that the remedy lies within the plant. He will have full faith 
in his freedom to speak, in his shop steward and management. Such a worker will 
not escape his plant and problems. He will have been trained to solve them diretly 


at the source. He will heed the psychologists’ advice not to escape one’s problems, 
but wrestle with them. 


Management’s Efforts to Meet the Problem 


ROCEDURES Other than the shop steward grievance machinery organized by an 
Pp independent union have been tried by management. They may have tempo- 
rarily met specific problems or conditions, but they have not provided a continuously. 
automatic contact between workers and management in order that troubles might: 
be perceived, formulated, discussed and eliminated. 

The most commonly employed method has been the one of informal inquiry, 
either through management's representatives or independent or governmental in- 
vestigators. No matter how satisfactory the results might have been, they were 
temporary. Moreover, they generally have not been successful. The atmosphere 
and confidence required for this relationship can be developed only with time as 
rapport is established. Only the workers’ own representatives can inspire such 
trust. 

The informal method of inquiry frequently also intensifies unrest: Should the 
worker really express himself, he expects immediate aid and relief; his articulation 
communicates an impatience which accentuates the restlessness. He has no means 
of understanding delays. His relation to the investigator is terminated after the 
interview. Unless complete satisfaction is forthcoming, disappointment is likely 
to result as explanations are usually lacking for the adjustment which has been made. 
The original grievance may therefore still remain. 


Welfare Plans 


A SECOND effort has been in the form of welfare plans. Employers attempted to 
take care of dissatisfactions by furnishing specific types of economic security, 
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and provisions such as pension plans, group insurance programs, hospitalization 
schemes, recreation programs and other welfare schemes. These plans are intended 
to meet the constantly pressing economic demands. 

A third and‘direct effort to deal with grievances directly, was employee repre- 
sentation plans or work-councils. The first large corporation to install a permanent 
plan was the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company in 1917. They spread, particularly 
from 1919 to 1921 as labor unrest grew. So much hope was placed in them that one 
writer entitled his book on these plans, ‘‘Political and Industrial Democracy.’’ They 
were intended to provide a medium through which managements might receive 
grievances and communicate with the workers. The failures of this attempt at solu- 
tion are too well known to bear discussion. ‘Company Unions’ dominated or influ- 
enced by management were declared illegal by the National Labor Relations Act. 
They could not establish an effective liaison with management, since they were 
dominated by management. Unless the grievance machinery is developed by an 
independent employee union organized as a regular trade union, preferably associated 
with a national trade union organization, it cannot gain the independence which is a 
prerequisite to inspiring necessary worker faith and confidence. 


Improved Personnel Work 


Q FOURTH development has been the improvement of personnel departments. Per- 


sonnel men have sought to prevent difficulties and the aggravation of discon- 
tent. They have therefore emphasized foreman training. At best these efforts are 
preventive. They help train foremen to prevent unnecessary personal antagonism 
and tension. But foremen cannot be the worker’s confidante or representative since 
he is management’sagent. He acts for management in many of the situations which 
create the dissatisfaction. Foreman training courses commonly suffer because of 
their emphasis on dealings with the individual worker, and they do not prepare the 
foreman for the collective bargaining experience or dealing, with groups and their 
representation. , 

To secure a direct contact with the individual worker, counselors have been 
provided in some plants. These persons are management representatives. They 
can help to meet completely personal problems, but not the basic group demands for 
economic advancement, security and status. 

No device developed by management can provide an effective permanent means 
of handling employee grievances. Management has frequently looked askance 
upon all grievances. It has considered them destructively as a hornet’s nest rather 
than constructively as means of developing a more stable and satisfied working popu- 
lation. Even where management has sought to humanize its relations, it has found 
that its agencies cannot count on the workers’ full confidence or provide an adequate 
channel for the filing of these complaints. 
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UNIONS AND GRIEVANCES 


A new attitude must permeate management. Complaints and grievances should 
be considered, in periods such as the present, as proof of confidence and as clues of 
unobserved sources of trouble. They afford an opportunity for eliminating condi- 
tions which might create chronic discontent and an unstable labor force. 


The Union as Grievance A gency 


HERE is no substitute for the union as the worker's grievance representative. It 
Ti constituted for this purpose, and therefore naturally functions in this realm. 
Its primary objective is to focus discontent, formulate its causes and seek to remedy 
the sources of grievance. As a stable organization it attempts progressively to 
remove the social and economic roots of unrest and discontent. It seeks to assure 
the worker, through concerted action, that complaints will be received, and the 
troubles, if possible, remedied. It inspires hope for advance and true faith in prog- 
ress. Both are essentials to a democratic procedure in the handling of our economic 
and social problems. 

The union meets the workers’ grievances in several ways. The first and most 
elementary is through organization. The establishment of the union substitutes 
concerted action and strength for mere individual frustration and depression. The 
second is through attempts at securing economic gains, security and status for work- 
ers. These provide immediate answers to the worker’s desires. The union seeks 
to eliminate labor from the competitive market through wage stabilization. 

By substituting the common rule for the individual bargain, many causes for 
discontent are eliminated. The worker knows his rights and his expectations. 
Fears of favoritism and discrimination are eliminated. 


| Knowledge Substituted for Rumor 


ORKERS substitute knowledge for suspicions and rumors. Unions demand 
V \ fixed seniority rules both to gain economic security and to furnish workers 
with definitive ideas of their place and rights. Much restlessness is eliminated 
when the procedure for lay-offs and rehiring are precisely defined so that the course 
will be automatic. Many managements favor seniority rules because they encour- 
age a stable work-force. Unions desire such rules because they afford a modicum of 
security in an otherwise turbulent world. While these rules no doubt bring serious 
problems into being, they must be considered secondary to the constructive influences 
which they have on plant morale. : : 
Unformulated or loose practices breed suspicion. In a recent arbitration the 
question was raised whether management was giving wage increases on merit or as a 
means of discrimination against the union. The arbitrator ordered the company 
to grant the union a complete weekly list of wage increases to union and non-union 
workers in order to assure the union that such was not the case. 
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Union Tries to Articulate Disputes 


VERY union act is directed toward articulating discontents and finding answers 

for their causes. As such the union occupies the central position in any pro- 
gram designed to develop a stable working force. The union can perform this task 
because it is the workers’ own agent. Its officers are from its own ranks, its shop 
stewards are fellow workers who are their natural leaders. They have common 
interests; speak the same language; share the same life fears and hopes. Its deliber- 
ate function is to help workers become articulate. Its activities are therefore di- 
rected toward learning the devices for accomplishing this function and realizing 
this goal. 

Through its knowledge of its own members a union plays a constructive part in 
the handling of complaints. Through experience the shop steward, frequently with 
the aid of the business agent, is able to formulate a complaint and help solve it. 
Through the cooperation of the business agent or even of the national office repre- 
sentatives, a union can deal intelligently with a complaint in terms of previous 
experience, thereby formulating the grievance in the most constructive manner. 
This removes the personal elements of a complaint so that it can be rationally dis- 
cussed and a solution secured in a logical fashion. 

Many unions have placed particular emphasis upon the desirability of reviewing 
grievances carefully before they are sent to management. They therefore carefully 
sieve complaints and review them to determine their propriety and substance. In 
this manner they are aired long before management gets them. Whether handled 
in this manner or directly by the steward, the result is that personal differences are 
eliminated, and the true grievance is presented. 

The presence of an active union assures management that the grievances will be 
continuously forthcoming so that it is fully aware of the workers’ desires and com- 
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Union Sifts Grievances 





N PLANTS with stabilized relations with unions, generally only real complaints 
and grievances are pressed. In these plants, unions instruct their shop stewards 

in the art of sifting complaints. Personal objections, individual prejudices or re- 
actions, singular occurrences or unusual situations are constantly minimized. Under 
such circumstances unions seek to resolve these exceptional types of complaints 
through direct personal discussions with workers and by allowing the emergency to 
pass. Satisfactory relations between management and unions breeds tolerance. 
Only real issues are pressed. In fact, a rough check-on the adequacy of a system of 
industrial relations in a unionized plant is the type of complaints which the union 
submits. When confidence exists, the union will clear out the complaints which 
are not meritorious. No grievance system will attain this stage until the workers 
have been assured that real grievances will be dealt with by both the union and 















management. 
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UNIONS AND GRIEVANCES 


The Shop Steward System 


ie union functions through two types of relations with management in dealing 
with complaints and grievances. It distinguishes between issues which can be 
best dealt with through contractual provisions under a contract, and those which 
can be handled as complaints. 

Its basic economic demands are discussed at annual or periodic conferences. 
Similarly, basic rules concerning employment conditions respecting hours, seniority 
and other similar problems are reviewed at joint conferences. The issues which 
are not covered by such general rules are the questions which create the complaints 
during the life of the contract. This experience frequently furnishes the materials 
for new rules. 

The grievance mechanisms are founded upon the shop organization headed by a 
shop steward. In essence, the shop steward system is an arrangement whereby em- 
ployee complaints are submitted by employees directly to their shop steward who 
seeks to secure an adjustment through negotiations with management. Unsettled 
complaints become grievances which are referred to successively higher union afd 
management authorities until they have been considered by final company and union 
officials. If still unresolved, it is customary to refer them to outside persons who 
aid in their solution through conciliation or arbitration. The machinery is de- 
signed for the resolution of these differences. 


Participation in Production 


PREREQUISITE to the successful handling of grievances is management's recog- 
A nition of the positive and constructive function which complaints can play. 
They not only bring dissatisfaction to light but also give labor a feeling of direct 
participation in and a responsibility for the production process. Management must 
therefore aid the procedure by defining its own methods of handling complaints and 
grievances, and the authority of the respective representatives. By accepting as its 
guide expedition and justice, management can instil a faith in the honesty of its 
purpose. By assuring the union that all pertinent information would be made avail- 
able and patiently explained, it will gain respect and confidence. 

Wage scales, seniority lists, descriptions of promotional ladders and wage 
systems, as well as full data on grievances, are helpful instruments for reducing issues 
to a factual rational basis. In all instances, management must be prepared to have 
these differences resolved by an outside party if they persist. 

Grievance machinery operates most smoothly if the union stewards and workers 
as well as foremen are clearly informed of the procedure and purpose. Posters and 
joint steward and foremen conferences have proven valuable in bridging the gap 
between the two. Both top management and union officials must display a willing- 
ness to find expeditious solutions. 
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Seniority Rights of Shop Stewards 


MONG the important aids in the successful operation of shop steward systems, 
A we may note seniority rights to the shop steward. Better men are thereby 
secured and attracted to the responsibility for which there is no other recompense 
than the satisfactions of leadership and service. Union shop stewards and business 
agents must have free access to plants for investigating grievances and effecting 
settlements on the spot. 

Complaints should be filed with the shop steward and not with the foremen. 
Employers have fought this union request. Their resistance has in most cases been 
motivated by a desire to limit the union’s influence and to prevent insofar as possible 
its growth or power. However, these employers have found the number of com- 
plaints submitted directly to the foremen to be few. Those presented have been 
primarily complaints submitted by individuals currying management's favor. 
Unions have feared this procedure as permitting the perpetuation of discrimination 
and favoritism. Individual bargains threaten the group’s security which is basic 
to unionism. The maintenance of the right of individual to submit complaints 
directly to the foreman only tends to perpetuate the tension between the union and 
management and prevents true industrial peace. 


Police Function 


RIEVANCE Machinery serves two major functions. In the first place, it has a 
G police function. It administers an agreement. It provides the means of call- 
ing management to task if it violates or trespasses a rule which had been agreed 
upon. In fact, the greatest emphasis has been placed on this function in most efforts 
to explain the shop steward system. Secondly, as has been underscored in this 
discussion, namely is the function of bringing all complaints and sources .of dis- 
content to the surface so that unsatisfactory conditions are discovered and remedied. 
If complaints are not solved, at least, the reasons are known and new rules may be 
developed to prevent the recurrence of the difficulty. 

Complaints also help to disclose bad management and thereby afford top man- 
agement with a check on its own organization. The grievance procedure makes 
the relations between the union and management a living experience dedicated to co- 
operative solution of the human and industrial problems arising in modern industry, 
and carries benefits to both labor and management. 


Operation of Grievance Machinery 


7 actual form of the shop steward system will depend upon the individual plant 
and local situation. Employers who seek to limit numbers of stewards or to 
control their functions before they have seen them in actual operation are hindering 
its effectiveness. The size, forms and methods will quickly adapt themselves to 
the practical needs of the organization. Provision must be made for a number which 
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is adequate to respond to the workers’ distribution by departments, shifts and loca- 
tions. There should be chief stewards in charge of a number of department stewards. 
Final authority must be vested in the local union grievance committee. Such 
progressive lines of authority assure the selection of the more experienced men for 
the more responsible positions. 


Informal Relations at First Level 


XPERIENCE has indicated that the original relations between the first shop steward 
E and management's representative should be informal. Asa result a distinction 
has developed between complaints and grievances. The former is the original 
protest which is conveyed directly to the shop steward. It is not necessarily writ- 
ten. The shop steward should equally informally discuss the matter with the 
foreman. He thereby familiarizes himself with management’s case and is able to 
review the matter with the worker or with the worker and foreman together. Such 
informality tends to foster a willingness for settlement. Frankness and confidence 
characterize these relations. 

‘Unsettled complaints become grievances. These should be formally submitted 
on regular complaint blanks and signed by the complainant. The worker must 
take full responsibility for his statement and must set it forth explicitly and fully. 
This procedure has the advantage of placing the worker in the position of know- 
ingly filing his grievance and informing him that he will have to substantiate the 
facts. : | 

The union shop steward usually is required by unions to investigate these 
grievances before they are formally filed in order to assure the union that the case 
merits support. Full review in the complaint stage helps to mature the views and 
define the differences. 


When Discussions Become Formal 


LL discussions on grievances tend to be formal. Employers’ replies should be 
A written. Grievance conferences also are generally held regularly. While 
witnesses may ve called, they are generally discouraged. The parties should be in a 
position to secure all the facts and to reconcile them without the necessity of getting 
new direct testimony. These conferences should explore all grievances thoroughly. 
The more completely the problems are discussed in the early stages of the union- 
management relationship, the less apt is discussion at later stages likely to add new 
facts. 

First conferences on grievances should center their attention on questions of fact, 
whereas the later ones should be concerned with policy. Formal records of griev- 
ance and management’s reply, supported by the evidence submitted by the respective 
parties, help to prepare the case thoroughly for final consideration by the highest 
union and management officials, or by the arbitrator if the issue is submitted to same. 
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Special arrangements for expeditious handling of discharge cases and other 
emergencies are provided in some contracts. Provision should be made also for 
telescoping the steps in the handling of special problems and for the intervention 
of business agents or the national union representatives at early stages of a dispute 
if they consider it desirable. 

Grievance machinery works well when all parties are aware of its accomplish- 
ments. The union must keep its stewards informed of its settlements and its mem- 
bership aware of its operation. Reports help to inspire confidence and reliance 
which are so essential to its very existence. Some organizations issue periodic 
reports on grievances settled by the plant committee. In all cases records should be 
kept of all decisions so that a common law is developed to guide the respective 
parties. 


Arbitration 


RIEVANCE procedures work well when all disputes are resolved. Provision 
must therefore be made for the arbitration of differences which cannot be 

otherwise settled. An arbitration clause which excludes some phases of the rela- 
tions between the parties from arbitration is likely to cause misunderstanding. 
Both parties may properly determine that the writing of new contracts shall not be 
subject to arbitration except by mutual consent. Similarly, certain terms of a 
contract may not be subject to revision except at specified intervals. But disputes 
and differences which arise during the life of the contract must be arbitrable. 

The arbitration provision serves several functions. In the first place, it assures 
final disposition of all complaints. In the second place, it disposes the parties to 
find their own settlement without referring the issue to an outside party. In the 
third place, the arbitration procedure itself offers an opportunity of training the 
parties in orderly consideration of differences. The hearing can become a true and 
perfect model for the manner in which the issues should be considered by the parties 
themselves. Arbitration should not be considered as a substitute for the collective 
bargaining processes; it is a method of aiding the parties in hurdling differences 
which they cannot themselves resolve. Arbitration of these grievances helps to 
advance collective bargaining and assures completion of the bargaining process. 

Many problems arise in getting the arbitration machinery in operation, such as 
the determination of the type of arbitrator, selection of arbitrator and rules of ar- 
bitration. Fortunately, experience has been abundant. Aid from governmental 
authorities, as well as from agencies such as the American Arbitration Association 
is available to help the parties find a common meeting ground. The development 
of city, state and national labor boards has facilitated the arbitration process. Asa 
result, the arbitration method of resolving differences is being more widely accepted 
and practiced. 


, 


— 





It is Commonly Supposed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is the Only Agency with Designs Limit- 
ing and Hampering the Operations and Methods 
of Labor Unions. This is not So. There Are 
Many Bills before Many State Legislatures for 
the Same Purpose—Many of Which Conflict with 
Federal Bills. 


Trends zz Labor 
Relations Bills 


By Division or LABor STANDARDS 


U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


TATE legislatures this year are considering a greater volume than ever before 
of bills affecting union activities. All but a very small part of this legislation 
is restrictive or regulatory. 

A marked similarity exists in different States in certain bills dealing with par- 
ticular aspects of industrial relations. Certain bills in different States are identical, 
while others are modified to a limited extent, indicating that the legislation stems 
from common sources interested in promoting certain measures in as many States as 
possible. 

The summary which follows gives an over-all picture of this legislation, so 
that legislative committees and organizations in any one State can know what is 
transpiring in other States, comparing such action with local trends. 


“‘Anti-violence’’ Legislation 


INE States have considered so-called ‘“‘anti-violence’’ bills which are almost 
N identical—Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Missouri, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, and Tennessee. 

An organization known as the Christian American Association has championed 
this bill, particularly in the Southern States. 

This bill provides that it shall be unlawful for any person by the use of threat 
of force or violence to prevent or attempt to prevent any person from engaging in a 
lawful vocation; or, for that purpose, for any person acting in concert with others 
to assemble at or near a place where a labor dispute exists. 
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Such legislation could be interpreted to prohibit picketing and strikes under 
circumstances usually recognized to be a proper exercise of constitutional rights. 
While Arkansas has enacted this bill as law this year, following the action of 
Texas in 1941 and Mississippi in 1942, five legislatures currently have already de- 
feated it—Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and Tennessee. The fate 
of the bill is still undecided in Kansas and Maryland, while no information has 
yet been reached on how the North Carolina Legislature, which has adjourned, 
finally dealt with it. 











Union Registration and Licensing 





T LEAST 15 State legislatures are considering bills requiring labor organizations 
A to register certain information with a State agency as a condition of collecting 
dues and representing employees. Kansas, South Dakota, and Idaho have just 
passed laws which include provisions requiring licensing of labor-union agents; 
financial reports by unions; reports of fees, dues, and assessments of members, and 
reports of salaries paid union officials. 

The registration required by bills in different States takes several forms: S. 290 
(California) and H. 110 (Michigan) among others, for example, require incorpora- 
tion of labor organizations, thereby making them subject to the general corporation 
laws of the State; in most bills, however, the registration takes the form of a filing 
with the Secretary of State, or in other cases, with the Industrial Commission, of a 
statement disclosing designated information, together with described documents 
and papers. Failure to so register is constituted a misdemeanor and punishable by 
substantial fines or imprisonment, or both. 
















Limitation of Union Income 






HE contents of the registration statement required in many of these bills is 
Lawn by the Texas bill, H. 311, which calls for the name of the union, the 
names and business and residence addresses, the age and citizenship of officers and 
directors; a balance sheet showing assets and liabilities for the previous 6 months; 
cash on hand and in the bank; stocks and bonds; accounts, notes, dues, and assess- 
ments receivable; prepaid rent; real estate; office furniture and fixtures; notes, ac- 
counts, strike benefits, salaries, rent, and traveling expenses payable; capital stock, 
surplus, and net worth; and income statement for the fiscal year showing receipts 
and disbursements, sources of income, amounts disbursed for political, charitable, 
and other purposes and their recipients; all salaries, loans, and advances made to 
officers, directors, trustees, agents, etc.; an itemized schedule of initiation fees and 
dues; and a copy of the charter or constitution and by-laws. 

Another Texas bill, H. 100, not only requires union registration but also limits 
labor union income to that amount required in carrying out its Jawful activities. 
This bill has already passed the house. 





















TRENDS IN LABOR RELATIONS BILLS 


It is fair to assume that these laws are applicable to organizing committees as 
well as fully developed and matured labor unions. 

Most of them do not require the information filed to be held in confidence. 
Such bills might be interpreted to mean that the information filed is available to the 
public generally, unless the general laws of the State provide for confidential treat- 
ment of such material, or the Secretary of State is authorized to issue regulations to 
that effect. " 


Qualifications for Officers 


N soME Of the bills, the necessity of registration applies not only to labor organiza- 
I tions, but also to their business agents. Many of the bills contain elaborate 
qualifications for officers and other representatives of labor organizations. A Mis- 
souri bill, S. 1, requires all elective and appointive representatives of unions to be 
natural born citizens, residents of the State for 5 years or more, owners of real estate 
in the State ‘‘and paying the taxes thereon before such taxes become delinquent,’ 
and State and county taxpayers within one year preceding the appointment or elec- 
tion. 

Not all the bills require the filing of detailed information with registration. 
For example, California's S. 5 merely requires accurate books to be kept, an itemized 
statement of receipts and disbursements to be filed with the Secretary of State, and 
that ‘‘all accounts and statements shall be open to inspection upon the written de- 
mand of any member in good standing at any reasonable time, and for a purpose 
reasonably related to his interests as a member.”’ 

Some bills setting up labor relations boards, Ohio’s H. 193, for example, and 
others amending State labor relations laws make it an unfair labor practice for a 
union to represent employees unless it first secures a certificate of registration. Such 
certificates are subject to cancelation if the union commits any of a number of unfair 
labor practices listed. 


Political Contributions 


CONSIDERABLE number of State bills dealing with a variety of subjects prohibit 
A political contributions by labor organizations. Occasionally this is done by 
providing that the statutes prohibiting such contributions by corporations shall be 
applicable to labor unions. Other bills make it a misdemeanor for labor organiza- 
tions to make such contributions, and still others make it an unfair labor practice. 


Prohibiting Union Activities with Farm Labor 


paHo and South Dakota have both passed laws which prohibit any labor union 
I representative from entering without the consent of owner or operator any ranch, 
farm, feed yard, shearing plant, or other agricultural premise to collect dues, solicit 
membership, order a strike, or otherwise interfere with the activities and duties of 
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such employees. These laws also prohibit picketing the homes of such workers, 
any boycott interfering with the marketing of any farm product, and a labor union's 
accepting any dues from this group of workers. 


Anti-strike, Anti-picket, and Anti-boycott 


ESTRICTIONS on picketing, the strike, and the boycott have been introduced 
R through various types of bills. Sometimes the provisions are incorporated in 
labor organization registration bills, sometimes in labor relations bills, sometimes 
in separate bills devoted to this matter. 

The Massachusetts bill, S. 226, which was favorably reported on March 1, illus- 
trates the general character of the control proposed in many States in a wide assort- 
ment of different types of bills. This bill makes it an unfair labor practice to strike 
in violation of a collective agreement with which the employer is complying in good 
faith; to picket while a strike is in progress “‘unless a majority of the persons en- 
gaged in picketing are employees of the place of employment’’; to picket when no 
strike is in progress; to interfere with the operation of a vehicle or its operator when 
neither the owner nor the operator is a party to the strike. 

It requires labor organizations before calling a strike to request a board of con- 
ciliation and arbitration to determine a proper number of pickets and to furnish the 
board with a map of the place of. employment, a statement of the number of em- 
ployees at the plant who will be affected by the strike, and other information. The 
board determines the number of pickets and the locations where they may operate. 
The union files a list of the names and addresses of the pickets it selects, and the 
board then authorizes these individuals to wear an arm band or other identifying 
insignia. Any picketing that does not conform to these provisions is made un- 
lawful. 

In Utah, H. 31, like bills in several other States, makes illegal secondary boy- 
cotts and “‘hot cargo”’ activities. It also makes unlawful ceasing or refusing to 
work, regardless of any agreement, a provision of doubtful constitutionality. 
Another Utah bill, H. 34, affords injunctive relief and damage to anyone injured by 
“hot cargo’ or secondary boycott activities. 

California’s hot cargo law, now effective for the duration, would be made effec- 
tive permanently by S. 92 and S. 93 in that State. Other States where bills prohibit- 
ing secondary boycott or hot cargo activities are pending include Minnesota and 
Kansas. 

There are also provisions in many bills of various sorts designed to make unlaw- 
ful any acts of sabotage or seizure or destruction of property in connection with labor 
disputes. 


Regulation of Fees 
—— bills CH. 157, Oklahoma, for example) make it unlawful for a national or 


international representative of a union to be paid or receive more than 25 per- 
cent of moneys paid as fees, dues, or assessments into the treasury of a local union. 
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Labor Relations Bills 


NuMBER Of State labor relations bills have been proposed, some modeled on the 
A State Little Wagner Act plan, others on the Wisconsin Peace Act, and still 
others, adopting some of the features of each, but following no general pattern. 
Several of these bills contain a catalogue of unfair labor practices, when committed 
by employees. A Kansas bill, for example (S. 223), proposes that it should be an 
unfair labor practice for an employee (a) to coerce or intimidate an employee in the 
enjoyment of his legal rights or to intimidate his family, picket his domicile, or 
injure the person or property of such employee or his family; (b) to coerce, intimidate 
or induce an employer to interfere with his employees in the enjoyment of their legal 
rights; (c) to cooperate or engage in promoting picketing, boycotting, etc., ‘‘unless 
a majority in a collective bargaining unit of the employees of an employer against 
whom such acts are primarily directed have noted by secret ballot to call a 
strike’’; (d) to hinder or prevent by mass picketing, threats, intimidation, force, or 
coercion of any kind ‘‘the pursuant of any lawful work or employment, or to ob- 
struct or interfere with entrance to or egress from any place of employment, or the 
free and uninterrupted use of public roads, streets, highways, conveyances ...’’; 
(e) to fail to give notice of strike in conformity with ‘‘cooling off’’ provisions. 
Some of the bills contain a few, others all, of these provisions and additional de- 
scriptions of unfair labor practices by employees not here enumerated. 


Minnesota Bill 


i bill, H. 720, passed in the house on March 2, adds to the labor rela- 
tions act of that State several provisions, including some that would forbid 
any local union from acting as the accredited bargaining representative for employees 
of any employer whose business or place of employment is outside the corporate 
limits of the place where such local union has its principal office; make every em- 
ployer regardless of any labor contract the sole judge of the number, character, and 
qualifications of his employees and the manner, order, or sequence of performing his 
work; add to the list of unfair labor practices the use of union funds to pay any 
person acting on behalf of any group of employees to influence employees to join or 
remain members of such labor organization. 

Seven State legislatures have considered bills modeled on the National Labor 
Relations Act, but four of them either adjourned without favorable action on them or 
have reported them unfavorably out of committee. Such a bill has been passed by 
the house in Ohio and is still being considered in New Mexico. The West Virginia 
Legislature, which had before it such a bill, has adjourned, but information has not 
yet been received on its outcome. 








There is a Wide Demand at the Present Time for 
Occupational Information by High Schools Which 
are Trying to Lead the Students into the Most 
Useful War Jobs. Much of This Information 
Would be of Great Use to Employment Depart- 
‘ments in Industry Which Are Trying to Hire 
the Most Suitable Boys. 
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By ALFRED J. CARDELL 


Science Research Associates, 


Chicago, Ill. 






HE multiplicity of jobs and the acute shortages of manpower combine to 
"T pie a heavy responsibility on the placement officer and teacher of occupa- 

tions. Particularly in teaching occupational information, job requirements 
must be clearly defined. Therefore, some method of classifying jobs is essential, 
since uncorrelated, unclassified presentation of occupational information is often 
more confusing than clarifying. It is common practice in teaching to group occupa- 
tions under general industries or fields of activities since we have learned no better 
way, but in considering the relative requirements of each job this method of grouping 
can, and should be supplemented by other methods of classification. 












Relative Strength of Qualities 


ENERALLY, the requirements expressed in an occupational description give 
little indication of the relative strength of each requirement in respect to other 

jobs. For example, an occupational description of the job of mechanic might 
simply say that mechanical ability was required without giving any indication of 
whether little, average, or a great deal was called for. Basically, this is a fault of 
subjective thinking—a tendency to think only of qualities rather than the quantita- 
tive differences required within a single quality. A great many jobs call for intelli- 
gence, for example, but the question should be asked—how much? Over 360 differ- 
ent qualities have been listed in occupational classifications, indicating how 
confusing such a method may become, particularly when connotations of the same 
word may differ so greatly. For example, aggressiveness to a businessman may 
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OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATIONS 


indicate a splendid quality for a salesman, but aggressiveness to the social matron 
may indicate anything but a desirable quality. 

Since interest in an occupation plays such an important part in determining an 
individual’s success in that work, the first useful occupational classification must 
be in terms of major interest requirements. The degree of interest can be indicated 
in terms of *‘A,’’ “'B’’, and ‘‘C’’ levels. The A level corresponds roughly to the 
upper 6 per cent, the B level to the next 22 per cent, and the C level includes the 
next 22 per cent-down to the soth percentile: Since interests below average are 
non-operative in terms of work satisfaction, the C level need not be extended below 
the soth percentile, as one would expect in a normal distribution curve. 


400 Jobs Classified 


SECOND consideration in determining occupational requirements is this: with 
A what qualifications are we concerned? To be maximally useful these qualifica- 
tions must be expressed in functional terms: that is, they must be grouped in terms of 
the actual duties performed or abilities operative in their performance. -In classifying 
jobs according to the abilities required, we must consider the fewest possible such 
qualities which have the widest possible application. There are many unique quali- 
ties which apply to particular jobs but they are of little use in an overall considera- 
tion of occupations since they do not describe the greatest number of jobs in terms of 
degree of ability. The criteria which the author has used in the selection of these 
qualities are: (1) They must be functional in a wide range of jobs, (2) they must be 
observable, and (3) they must be measurable. 

Working in conjunction with vocational psychologists and guidance special- 
ists, the author has developed an occupational classification of over 400 jobs; (A 
Wartime Guidance Program for Your School, by Alfred J. Cardall, Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, 1943) rated on the basis of the above criteria: (1) intelligence, 
linguistic and quantitative, (2) manipulative dexterity, (3) sense of space relations, 
(4) practical judgment, (5) clerical ability. The classification of a few of these 
jobs is presented on page 56 for illustrative purposes. 

The occupations which the author has selected for these ratings have been drawn 
from Army, Navy, and civilian sources. They by no means include all the occupa- 
tions of prime importance in the war effort, as many—such as physician and engineer 
—call for years of apprenticeship or training beyond that which the high school 
student can obtain before he must enter military or civilian war service. Those 
which are considered have been selected on the basis of the following criteria: 


Criterion of Selection 


1. Jobs for which no initial training other than ‘‘on-the-job training”’ 
is needed, ; 


2. Jobs for which the school provides an adequate training, 
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OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATIONS 


3. Jobs for which vestibule schools or other kinds of pre-employment 
training are available to the student, 

4. Jobs covered by the government-sponsored Engineering, Science, 
Management War Training Program. 

5. Common jobs in the Army and Navy. 


The five-point scale in the ratings of the requirements for these jobs is based on 
a normal distribution applicable to the scope of graduating high school students. 
The A corresponds approximately to the top 6 per cent; the B to the next 22 per 
cent; the C to the middle 44 per cent; the D to the next 22 per cent (percentiles from 
7 to 28); and no rating at all either refers to the lowest 6 per cent or indicates that 
the quality is not operative in respect to the job being-considered. 


Wartime Counseling 


Y SETTING up the fewest possible work components, which are as descriptive as 
B possible of occupations with which we are immediately concerned, the work 
of the counselor is appreciably reduced. Even though some might prefer to extend 
this number, it should be borne in mind that these ratings are essentially designed 
for group guidance and group methods of evaluation. This somewhat mechanistic 
form is essential in aiding school personnel with limited training for guidance to do 
a better job of wartime counseling. 

This method should not be regarded as a substitute for counseling nor does it 
cover all the requirements of the jobs being rated. However, the evaluation of the 
factors given in the classification is more accurately done as outlined and leaves time 
for a more acute consideration of other factors which must depend upon the coun- 
selor’s judgment. 

It should be pointed out that because of the immediate demands for a functional 
classification of jobs, the use of pooled ratings of requirements by vocational psychol- 
ogists has been substituted for more scientific techniques. It should be remembered 
that pooled opinions such as these ratings represent are much to be preferred to the 
single opinion of an individual counselor—the only other alternative. 





Changes in Moral and Sentimental Values May 
Look Dangerous to Oldtimers. But This Has 
Been a Privilege of Every New Generation, and 
Has Become an American Tradition. Why 
Worry about It? 


Morals and 
Production 


By Joun M. DANNENFELSER, JR. 


Petery-Hedden Printing Company, 
New Albany, Ind. 


Journal deserves a critical analysis, and perhaps suggests a reapproach to the 
problems incident to the increased use of female labor in factories. The 
writer makes twelve rather sweeping generalizations, without any very thorough 
effort to obtain or cite statistical support, and apparently without any resort to 
social case study which the problems call for. 
In passing a rather severely critical judgment on women in his plant he fails to 
study the background and causative factors which almost certainly would create the 
appearances he has noted. 


Te: article ‘‘Girls In War Plants’’ presented in the April 1943 issue of Personnel 


Standards of Employment Lowered 


HYSICAL, educational, and character standards have been very greatly lowered by 
P employers. ‘‘Looser talking’’ women are no doubt being hired, and as they 
become adjusted to their new environment they naturally feel freer to assert their 
personalities normally. Sex play promoted in appearance at least by older men has 
always characterized close association of large groups of individuals in office work as 
well as factory work. 

To assume that reading standards are being lowered is presumptuous. People 
with low standards are demanding their own kind of trash now that they have 
the money to buy it. Management is exerting no educational influence that will 
give war workers a taste for Thomas Aquinas, John Dewey, Spinoza, or Thomas 





MORALS AND PRODUCTION 


Mann. But it would probably be difficult for Mr. Mulford to cite instances of 
people with cultivated tastes who deliberately return to contemporary forms of 
literary depravity as a result .of factory work. 

The fact that swearing has increased is hardly a thing to get alarmed about. 
The more people talk the more they swear and a reasonable volume of harmless 
cursing may relieve emotional strain more effectively than more violent modes of 
expression. Enlightened people no longer regard swearing as a moral issue, and the 
fact that both educated and uneducated people have for several thousand years 
enjoyed profanity it not a major concern of enlightened management. 

Increased spending in joints reflects the increased volume of dollars in circula- 
tion, a situation created by the war, high wages, and the politicians who are pre- 
venting us from paying a reasonable share of war costs out of present income. 
Crowded housing and family movement and dislocation contribute to this evil. 
Management can hardly attack the issue as a personal moral problem unless it is 
prepared to offer superior recreational facilities. 


Feminine Modesty Trends 


EMININE modesty”’ is what our moralists think each new generation has less of. 

If its absence promotes carelessness on the part of males it is perhaps simpler to 
get the old folks used to it than to try to change the women. New techniques in 
female exposure deserve less attention than they get, and management can help 
accomplish this end by developing in every possible manner the essential creative- 
ness and zest for work that intelligent workers demand. Proper selection and 
placement and a reliable promotion plan should go far in developing job interest. 

‘“Surreptitious love-making’’ naturally occurs when other varieties of love 
making are not available. If it is done on company time someone is certainly 
guilty of poor supervision. If it’s done on workers’ time, and is a matter of mutual 
pleasure, why worry about it? 

Grumbling deserves careful study. Some of it has a basis in reality and any of 
it is worthy of management's attention. If it is the result of subversive propaganda, 
or is without support in fact it may be “‘talked out’’ and exposed, and the chronic 
troublemakers can be released or forced to cover by social pressure. If there are 
valid grounds for complaint, then grumbling may serve a useful function in revealing 
them for correction. 


Factors Affecting Accuracy 


T° GENERALIZE about the “‘loss of supposed accuracy’’ without any statistical 
evidence to indicate the presence or absence of relative accuracy in specific work 
seems somewhat futile. If production records prove that specific women become 
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less accurate, the local causes contributing to the trouble deserve study. Absen- 
teeism, ill health, pregnancy, family troubles, and numerous other factors affect 
the accuracy rate. If the proximity of men proves an important factor in certain 
instances, then the physical isolation of particularly susceptible women should be 
possible. 

Naturally, people can’t have as much home life when they work away from 
home all day. Our sentimental attachment to the kind of home and family we seem 
to conjure up out of our infancies has no very real relation to the changes in home 
and family conditions that occur when the whole adult family works for salaries or 
wages. Children, of course, need parental attention, and if there is no other agency 
to cooperate with the parent in sharing the child care of a working mother, the 
problem becomes at least partially the economic responsibility of management. 
Fundamentalist ministers in this section strongly oppose the idea of men and women 
working together in war plants. Their preoccupation with suppressing sex makes it 
difficult for them to see how important the production problem is. 


Changes in Moral Values 


_— for what is disappearing? A critical re-examination of the people and 


ideas our parents and neighbors have in previous periods respected is never out 
of order. Changes in moral and sentimental values may look dangerous to the old 
timers, but this has been a privilege of every new generation and has become an 
American tradition. Why worry about it? 

Difficult social and industrial problems undoubtedly are arising in the new 
working proximity of the sexes. But management needs to approach the issues from 
an objective viewpoint, and with a willingness to learn and experiment and make 
some mistakes. 

Here are a few possibilities. 

Child bearing on the part of workers must be postponed in the interest of maxi- 
mum immediate production. Free birth control information and guidance should 
be available for the asking. Management should share the responsibility for 
venereal disease prevention, treatment, and control. 

Personality problems still deserve individual study and management should be 
able to promote the friendly association of congenial people in developing group 
production goals and forcing the allegiance of recalcitrant and difficult workers. 
Strangers apparently have more difficult sex problems than friends. The Slavic 
peoples who have escaped our Puritan traditions can teach us some things about 
rational sex attitudes. 
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Agreed That Difficulties Can Be Minimized 


ERSONNEL workers and production foremen in this area agree that production 
difficulties do arise as a result of sex disturbances. They assert that elimination 
of one or two active trouble makers has in every instance greatly ameliorated specific 
troubles. Certain individuals are not temperamentally adapted to factory work. 
Many intelligent people develop sexual and psychological quirks in large group 
contacts and in the face of uninteresting routine. The new temperament tests can 
be useful in guiding placement and reducing the difficulties inherent in new work 
relationships. 
Intelligent placement combined with objective and decisive attack on individual 
problems should go far to reduce the sex problem in production. The responsibility 
lies with a well trained personnel department and intelligent production supervision. 
Their job includes much reeducation and some elimination. 



































How Many Companies are Bothered with High 
Labor Turnover, Absenteeism, Slow-downs, 
Strikes, Etc.2 All Companies Who do Not Have 
Adequate Personnel Departments. One Per- 
sonnel Person to Every 1oo Workers Seems about 
Right, Though Some Companies have More, 
Most have Considerably Less. 


Have Plenty 
Personnel People 


By R. A. SUTERMEISTER 






Pacific Huts, Inc., 
Seattle, Wash. 


lenge. He was informed that round-topped metal huts were being manu- 

factured on the East Coast, shipped across the continent, and sent to Army 
outposts in the Pacific. This required large quantities of critical material, valuable 
railroad transportation, and even more precious cargo space. 

The challenge was to design and build in the Pacific Northwest and on a mass 
production basis, a similar hut constructed of wood, which would require even less 
shipping space than the metal hut. The challenge was met. A new wood-type 
hut, embodying the best features of the metal hut and several improved features, 
was developed in the brief period of three weeks, and an educational order was sold 
to the United States Army in the spring of 1942. 


Fic: in 1942 Mr. Frank Hobbs, a Seattle business executive, received a chal- 











A New War Industry 


HEN in August 1942 the Army decided to increase its orders to a point necessi- 
\ \ tating the erection of an entirely new plant, an organization called Pacific 
Huts was set up with George K. Comstock, another Seattle business man, as Execu- 
tive Vice-President. Pacific Huts was organized with two main ideas in mind: 
first, soldiers at Pacific outposts should be provided with comfortable shelters in the 
shortest possible time, and second, things which have never been done before can be 
accomplished if the word ‘‘can’t’’ isignored. Ground for the new plant was broken 
in Seattle on August 19th. The organization moved into its office on September 
28th. Production of the Pacific Hut was started on October 28th. 
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The amazing speed of these accomplishments can be appreciated only when one 
realizes that a huge plant of ten buildings was constructed, unique equipment was 
designed and built with whatever materials ‘were available, and the plant was 
ready for operation—in spite of priorities, material shortages, delays, and dearth of 
manpower—all within two short months. 3 


The Personnel Problem 


HE personnel problem facing the new organization was a complicated one. To 
Tice a force of 500 or 600 employees in times of a severe labor shortage and to 
weld them into an efficient operating unit presented a real challenge. Contracts 
were signed with the union providing for good wages; assistance was received 
through the union hiring hall in obtaining workers; excellent cooperation was re- 
ceived from the United States Employment Service in supplying workers; and use 
was made of advertisements in local papers in order to tap a different source of labor. 

The plant was designed with the intention of conserving manpower as much as 
possible because manpower is, perhaps, our most critical raw material at this time. 
Therefore, numerous conveyors and labor-saving machines were installed so that, 
for the most part, the type of workers required to operate the plant' is unskilled. 
Relatively little training is necessary, and this permits the use of temporary em- 
ployees en route to Alaska, of physically handicapped workers, and of boys about to 
be inducted into the Armed Services. | 


Workers are People 


HE philosophy underlying personnel policies at Pacific Huts is that management 
ptr give absolutely fair and honest treatment to the workers. We have tried 
to put ourselves in the shoes of the workers and to attempt to understand human 
nature. Men have reasons for acting as they do and it is the job of management to 
analyze and discover the reasons behind men’s actions. Proper analysis permits 
management to get to the root of difficulties and to remove the causes of undesirable 
conditions, such as disinterestedness, loafing on the job, and high absenteeism. 
We feel very strongly that the average worker is honest and desires to give an honest 
day’s work for an honest day’s pay. 


Hiring 


E HAVE attempted to employ individuals who are sincere and honest, weeding 

Ww out those who are not genuinely interested in furthering the war effort. 

Because of our highly-mechanized plant, we have been able to provide action for our 

employees, to keep them busy all day long, and to develop teamwork and co- 
ordination, which in many plants of other types would be difficult to achieve. 

Furthermore, we have attempted to place each worker in a job which interests 

him. To this end, we have transferred some employees as many as three or four 
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times to find the proper niche in which they will give their best efforts. We have 
endeavored to make work more interesting by setting up score boards on competing 
assembly lines so that the men know how their work compares with that of their 
fellow employees. 

Many men on our assembly lines have mentioned the fact that time passes ex- 
tremely rapidly for them. The foreman is frequently approached with two ques- 
tions: first, ‘What time is it?’’ and second, ‘‘How many do we have out?’’ Rest 
periods are provided in the middle of the morning and in the middle of the after- 
noon for all men working on assembly lines. 


Introduction to the Job 


N PLACING ourselves in the worker’s shoes, we have felt that we would want, 

above everything else, to be treated as individuals. Consequently, we have 
made every effort to treat each of our employees as an individual, with a personality 
and make-up different from that of every other worker. When a new employee is 
hired, he is taken out to his job with a small gtoup of three or four other new em- 
ployees. On the way; he is shown how to punch his time card and told about 
other routine matters. 

He is taken to see the exterior and interior of a completed “‘Pacific Hut,’’ and the 
salient features-are explained to him. He is given an opportunity to purchase at 
reduced prices tools or clothes which he may need in his work. He is shown the 
location of the lunch room and told that free coffee is available there at noon and 
that he may either take his own lunch there or purchase his lunch. He is shown the 
drinking fountains and the rest rooms. He is escorted through several of the main 
departments so he will have a general idea of the entire operation and be able to 
understand where his job fits into the whole picture. 

Finally he is introduced to his foreman, who shakes hands with him and pro- 
ceeds to explain to him the nature of his job. In short, a new employee is made to 
feel at home and to realize that he has an important role to play in helping to pro- 
duce a ‘‘hut’’ every fifteen minutes of the working day. 


The Personnel Debartment 


© TREAT each one of five hundred employees as an individual requires a large 
eas department. At Pacific Huts we have eight in the department: A 
Personnel Director; an Assistant Personnel Director; an Interviewer; three general 
assistants to help interview, answer questions, fill out employment forms, and keep 
records; a clerk in charge of rationing and transportation; and a nurse. With this 
relatively large staff, many desirable services can be rendered to the employees and 
an intimate relationship established between management and each individual 
worker. The physical surroundings of the plant are outstanding for cleanliness, 
light, and safety. An employees’ lunch room has been established inside the plant. 
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Assistance to employees is provided in matters such as securing transportation, 
obtaining gas, sharing rides, finding lodging, and even making income tax returns. 
With management encouragement but without management compulsion, 90% of 
the employees have chosen to invest over 10% of the total weekly payroll in war 


bonds. 


Supervision 


NE of the important factors in any organization which desires to build a high 
O level of morale among its employees is the calibre of its foremen and super- 
visors. They are the ones who really carry on the personnel work in an organiza- 
tion. Marvelous personnel policies formulated by management are useless if proper 
supervision is lacking. Pacific Huts is fortunate in having for Superintendent, Mr. 
Paul Holton, who is highly respected by all the men for his absolute fairness and for 
his cool-headedness. 

Our foremen were selected on the basis of their ability to ‘‘lead’’ rather than to 
‘‘boss’’ their subordinates. They have been trained in proper methods of instruct- 
ing new employees, of increasing the efficiency in their departments, and of super- 
vising their men. The Training-Within-Industry Division of the War Manpower 
Commission has given us great assistance by presenting to our foremen its courses 
in Job Instructor Training and Job Methods Training. 


Individual Records 


O INsURE that each individual in the organization receives the proper attention 
Téom management, his complete service record is reviewed every two months by 
the Personnel Director. Every employee is rated by the Assistant Personnel Director 
every two months so that we know the calibre of work which each man is doing. 
Foremen are provided with slips which can be given to an employee either for com- 
mendation or criticism. A copy of the comment made to the worker is placed upon 
his permanent service record. In this and other ways, such as deserved promotions. 
and an occasional employees’ banquet, recognition is given to the workers. 

An attempt is made to pass along to the workers information concerning the 
product they are manufacturing. Articles and pictures concerning the Pacific Hut 
are posted conspicuously on the bulletin board. One section of the employees’ hand 
book contains pictures of various operations, together with a short story about 
straight line methods of production. 


Cure for Absenteeism 


heme has been invoked to protect the good men in the organization from 
those who might take advantage of their positions. Definite rules regarding 
absences have been set up and are fully explained to each new employee. If he is 
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absent without notice to the Personnel Department, his employment is subject to 
termination. Thus, those workers who are conscientious in coming to work every 
day are spared the irritation of constantly having to break in new men on their oper- 
ations. When an employee who has been absent returns to work, he has no time 
card in the rack. He must come into the Personnel Office and offer an explanation 
for his absence. In this way, he is made to realize that cognizance has been taken 
of his absence and that it is considered a serious thing by the company. 


Personnel Director’s Job 


o purty of the Personnel Director is more important than that of spending at 
N least some hours a day sauntering through every department of the plant and 
chatting informally with the workers. In this way, the employees come to look 
upon a representative of matagement not as a stranger but as someone with whom 
they are well acquainted. In these trips, the Personnel Director will always stop 
and ask questions of twelve or fifteen employees relative to themselves, to their jobs 
and to their likes and dislikes. 

This provides a simple and a natural way for employees to have direct contact 
with management. Their questions can be answered; they can be transferred to 
other jobs if they are unhappy in their present positions; and genuine or mythical 
grievances can be settled on the spot before they have a chance to develop into major 
complaints. 

These personnel policies are custom-tailored for our relatively smal! organization 
of five hundred workers and for our highly-mechanized plant. They might not be 
so admirably suited to other organizations which have more intricate problems. 
That they are sound for our organization, however, is evidenced by the low rate of 
absenteeism in our plant, which is usually around 2%; by the amazing speed at which 
the employees work; and by the feeling of satisfaction in a day’s work well done, 
which can be read on the faces of the workers as they finish their shifts. 

The spirit and the accomplishments of the workers at Pacific Huts, Inc. is con- 
vincing proof that most men are sincere, that they earnestly wish to produce, and 
that if management treats them as individuals, they will make as creditable a record 
as soldiers in the field. 

A Personnel Director should be a representative of the workers, with sufficient 
authority to rectify any wrongs that have been committed against them. He should 
interpret the workers to top management and interpret top management to the work- 
ers. In some ways he is comparable to the union business agent, bringing the work- 
er’s grievance to the attention of a foreman, of the Accounting Department, or of 
anyone in the organization who may not have treated the worker fairly. 

a 
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Duty of Top Management 


owever, the Personnel Director is employed by the firm, and just how far he 
H can go in seeing that the worker gets a square deal depends ypon top manage- 
ment. Many Personnel Directors spend a significant portion of their time trying to 
sell to a conservative top management policies which they know are sound. This 
is not the case at Pacific Huts. Our president is very personnel-minded and has 
given marvelous support to the Personnel Department. This unusual cooperation 
has made the job of the Personnel Department much simpler than it might otherwise 
have been. To explain the success of our personnel policies without mentioning 
the support of top management would be to paint only half a picture. Bs 

From *‘Northwest Industry,’’ published by the University of Washington, College of 
Economics and Business, Seattle, Wash. 





War Production Committees that Aim to In- 
crease Production through Enlisting the Coopera- 
tion of Employees with Management Always 
Run into Troubles of One Kind or Another. 
The Small Number of Them in This Country 
Actually Doing Any Good is Evidence of This. 


Suggestion Box 
Psychology 


By Cart F. WrEsTERMANN 


Columbia Steel and Shafting Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


from the workers have puzzlers to clarify in such a way that the worker's 

ego is not discounted nor his deficiencies emphasized too much. After all, 
humans are humans and the only human who never made a mistake is in the ceme- 
tery. 

Rules, of course, always aim to control the functions of the suggestion system; 
but when the human equation becomes involved, it is a question which is the better— 
a cold rigid rule that is as frigid and unsympathetic as an icicle, or human sympathy 
that responds to kindness and pays dividends in good will and good fellowship. 


N: pousT all the War Production Drive Committees that invite suggestions 


Breakin g the Rules 


ERE's a fellow who drops a suggestion in the box—his first. When the winning 
H numbers are posted, several stubs are not turned in—among them the stub 
claiming the first prize. One of the men in the shop talks about his suggestion to 
the Superintendent and how proud he is of it, but he confesses that he lost his pocket 
book containing the stub and he does not remember the number. He does remem- 
ber, however, that he wrote his check number on the back of his suggestion. ‘‘Will 
che Superintendent please ask the committee to see if it is a winner?”’ 

Two of the rules have been broken here—one rule that requires the identification 
stub for recognition, and one that says a worker must not write any identifying 
characters on his suggestion. The Superintendent confers with the Suggestion 
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Committee chairman; the chairman does a little investigating and finds the check 
number on the back of a suggestion and what do you think? It was the suggestion 
that had been given first prize. 


Employees Who Quit 


O COMPLICATE the situation, the winner disappeared and was dropped from the 
pees It developed he had left his wife penniless and without any knowledge 
of his whereabouts. According to the rules, the committee could refuse to make 
the award but it didn’t. The committee gave the wife the money, and it was like 
Manna from heaven. 

Another employee quit for some reason. His award was small—$3 worth of 
stamps. When the committee couldn’t locate him to pay the obligation and his 
foreman reported that he had left the company, the committee decided it was worth 
three dollars to let the awardee know that it played the game square, even though 
he had retired from the organization. 

The stubs are rather small; but when a fellow loses two at one time, one begins 
towonder. This chap frankly stated he lost his stubs. When he was asked to write 
out the ideas again, he did it with no hesitancy. It made more work for the com- 
mittee, but the suggestions were spotted and he received his War Savings Stamps 
and was happy. 

Another situation developed when two employees who had winning suggestions 
in the box accepted other jobs nearer their homes before the awards were announced. 
Would it be wise to forget their entries? No indeed. Both men, when they de- 
parted, left their stubs in the hands of friends; and when the numbers were posted, 
they presented the stubs on behalf of their departed comrades. The committee ac- 
cepted the stubs without question and sent the awards to the winners by mail with a 
friendly letter. 


Use of Scrap Paper 


NOTHER employee dropped in a suggestion written on a piece of scrap paper with 
A a footnote that suggestion blanks were not available. His suggestion won 
Honorable Mention; but he didn’t claim his award; that is, not for almost eight 
weeks. One day he met the Suggestion Committee chairman and asked about his 
award, and why he hadn't received it. The chairman told him his stub had never 
been turned in. He countered with the statement that he had turned it over to one 
of the guards who in turn was to give it to the Personnel Director. The stub was 
also ona scrap of paper like the suggestion, and it was so small it could easily be lost. 
The chairman checked with both persons who verified the claimant’s story, and the 
committee gave the awardee his prize. Was he tickled? Here’s what he said with a 
big grin on his face ‘My boy’s been looking for these war stamps to put in his book.”’ 
It would have been a shame to break that man’s morale on a technicality. 
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One worker came in two weeks late with a winning stub. Said he couldn't 
read the bulletin board because his glasses were broken. Technically he was wrong, 
but was it better to hold his good-will and pay him or turn him down and discourage 
him? 


Action of Committee Member 


MEMBER Of the Suggestion Committee dropped a suggestion into the box; and 
£\ it was accepted as a winner until the rest of the committee discovered what 
_was taking place. Imagine the committee picking its own suggestions as winners! 
The other members of the committee acted in good faith when they recognized the 
suggestion on its merit. They told the winner they would accept it if he would give J 
the money to charity, which he did. It was to be understood in the future that no 
committee member would be eligible for awards. 

Some of the boys do not always meet the deadline in turning in their stubs, but 
it’s a good idea to waive their apparent carelessness. Their excuses may be varied, 
but they are usually honest and sincere. It’s true rules are not made to be broken; 
however, a rule that does not have some flexibility may do more harm than good. 
Sometimes the boys do not read the bulletin boards, and it helps to get stubs in if the 
winning numbers are announced over the loud-speaker system. 

The suggestion box helps to direct and develop the workers’ thinking habits. 
It is also one of the best ways to gain the friendship and confidence of the workers. 
You learn what they think; and when you know how they think, it is not difficult 
to arrive at a common understanding which is mutually beneficial. 

Liberal rules in handling suggestions will uncover new talent in an organiza- 
tion, possibly executive material that just needs cultivation. 








Book Reviews 


Book Review Editor, Mr. Everett VAN Every 


California Personnel Management Association, Berkeley, Calif. 


MANPOWER PSYCHOLOGY 


By Lee J. Conbach. Pullman, Washington. State College of 
Washington. 1943. 20¢ 


A guide to recent developments in employment psychology is available in a bibli- 
ography, Manpower Psychology, just published by the State College of Washington. 
The bibliography lists and describes 147 articles, chosen from those published be- 
tween 1931 and 1943. Selection was made on the basis of clearness, practicality, 
and psychological soundness. Topics such as job satisfaction and morale, which 
have received little discussion in textbooks on personnel psychology, are empha- 
sized in the bibliography. Topics included are: job satisfaction and motivation, 
grievances and labor relations, leadership and group morale, handling personality 
problems, selection and rating, womanpower, training, nd environmental and 
physiological influences. 

The bibliography may be used in teaching employment psychology, to guide 
students to the best source material, and may be used by persons in the field who wish 
to bring their knowledge up to date. The bibliography was compiled by Lee J. 
Cronbach, assistant professor of psychology, State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Washington, and may be ordered from the college. The price is 2o¢ per copy; 10¢ 
each in lots of ten or more. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE TO BUSINESS 
By Business Branch of the Newark Public Library. Newark, N. J. N. J. Public 
Library. 215 pp. Price $3.50 


A comparative study of the services rendered to business in cities of over 
70,000 population 


As a detailed study of procedures in libraries of many sizes and problems, it 
provides: 


An account of the practices followed in selecting and maintaining busi- 
ness collections of all types. 


An analysis of the use and the relation of cost to use in connection with 
investment services, city directories, business directories, books and 
magazines. 


A description of the methods used in relating the work of the public 
library to the business community. 
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A discussion of the relationship between business book and magazine 
publishers, directory publishers, government bureaus and librarians in 
the production of these publications. 

The statistical data on budget costs, hours, size of staff, etc., in the 
field of public library service to business. 

A record of the resources in city directories, trade directories, invest- 
ment services, war services, business books and magazines in cities over 
70,000. 


All these and other phases are presented in a volume consisting of 40 pages of | 
comparisons, problems and trends; and 157 pages of data from the reporting libraries. 
To this is added supplementary statistical and directory matter, a selective reading | 
list and check-lists of trade directories and business periodicals. Based on material 
gathered and compiled by the staff of the Business Branch of the Newark Public | 


Library. 














